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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Adieus of the Retiring Editor. — With the end of the century the 
Permanent Secretary of the American Folk-Lore Society, who has directed 
the Journal of American Folk-Lore through its thirteen completed volumes, 
resigned his task as editor ; and with the initial number of the new century 
this responsibility is assumed by an associate, who, in the " Record of 
American Folk-Lore," has furnished the greater part of the bibliography 
contained in the recent numbers of the Journal. Under such circum- 
stances it seems proper that the retiring editor should offer to members of 
the Society and readers of the Journal a few words of regard and leave- 
taking. The duty which he relinquishes has been singularly agreeable in 
respect of the excellent understanding which has existed with contributors 
and collaborators. The number of investigators qualified properly to deal 
with traditional matter has indeed been limited ; but among these have pre- 
vailed a kindness of attitude and readiness of service which have made the 
duty of an editor a work of pleasure and service. Nor need it be feared 
that in the future such cooperation is likely to diminish. It is true that 
this department of science has suffered unusual losses. From the small 
body of anthropological students in America during the past decade have 
been removed many names, some of world-wide reputation, others beloved 
and admired within their own circle, and the places of these laborers have 
not as yet been filled. But the increasing interest in anthropological in- 
quiries, and the opportunities only lately provided in the universities, are 
developing young minds, who will begin their careers with a scientific outfit 
more complete than belonged to their predecessors, whose researches they 
will carry forward with equal ability and devotion. The value of traditional 
material, its indispensability to correct theory in history, psychology, ethics, 
and religion, so often enforced in this journal, is no longer a disputed claim, 
but one conceded by all scholars capable of forming an opinion. In the 
course of the rapid change which is converting so-called savages into folk 
as civilized as any others, ancient lore has been passing away with swifter 
and swifter flight, with which the energy of collection has not kept pace. 
The result will be, as often predicted in these pages, that there will remain 
deficiencies of record, to which in the future will correspond uncertainties 
of theory. To make good such omissions must be the object of the Society 
and its Journal, a task to be pursued with the greater persistency, the more 
attenuated become the sources of information. The retiring editor, who, 
as Permanent Secretary, will still be concerned with the fortunes of the 
Society, and who will be connected with the Journal as Associate Editor, 
rejoices in the good fortune which enables him to leave its management in 
hands capable of following with increased activity the ends which from its 
foundation the Society has sought to attain. 

William Wells Newell. 



